





Letter from 
the Director 

With the harsh winter days behind us, we 
look forward to the glories of spring, a 
season so delightfully depicted by Francois 
Boucher in his series The Four Seasons (see 
cover). Painted in 1755 for Madame de 
Pompadour, the paintings have a fascinating 
history, which Chief Curator Colin B. Bailey examines in his article on page 4. 

Our permanent holdings include countless exceptional works like The Four Seasons, 
all of which may be appreciated year round. More changeable but every bit as enjoy¬ 
able is our calendar of special exhibitions. This June, the Frick will host The Unfinished 
Print , which comes to us from the National Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C. The 
show will examine the complex issue of aesthetic resolution through a presentation of 
some sixty rare impressions dating from the fifteenth to the early twentieth century, 
executed in a wide variety of techniques. The prints, which are in various stages of 
completion, provide insight into the creative processes of such masters as van Dyck, 
Rembrandt, Piranesi, and Degas as they developed an image over time. 

Along with The Unfinished Print, we are pleased to offer visitors an additional 
opportunity to see Parmigianino s Portrait of a Man with a Book, which came to The 
Frick Collection last January as part of the National Gallery of Canadas traveling exhi¬ 
bition A Beautiful and Gracious Manner: The Art of Parmigianino. As the Frick holds 
no works by the artist, we are extremely grateful to the York Art Gallery in England for 
lending us this painting while its galleries are being refurbished. The portrait will be 
on view through early 2005 in the Anteroom. 

Exhibitions have become an increasingly important part of our curatorial program, 
both expanding on the wonders of the permanent collection and offering opportunities 
for the creation of scholarly publications and dialogues about art through symposia 
and other educational events. The overwhelmingly enthusiastic critical and public 
response received by such exhibitions as our recent Parmigianino show indicate that 
our special exhibitions touch the hearts and minds of many, and we are therefore 
extremely grateful to those supporters who make these presentations possible. 

We also are grateful to Furthermore, a division of the J. M. Kaplan Fund, for under¬ 
writing the reprinting of the Collection’s immensely popular Handbook of Paintings. This 
revised, full-color edition provides descriptions of nearly two hundred works, including 
our five most recent acquisitions, along with artist biographies and the latest scholarly 
information about attribution, dates, and interpretations of the paintings. 

Finally, I would like to welcome Walter A. Eberstadt to our Board of Trustees. 
Mr. Eberstadt has been a longtime friend to the Frick; last year he and his wife, Vera, 
gave the Collection a magnificent pair of seventeenth-century bronzes by Giovanni 
Susini. Mr. Eberstadt will make a wonderful addition to the Board, and we all look 
forward to working with him. 

With our two gardens in bloom and a beautiful exhibition on view, we hope 
that you will visit The Frick Collection often during the next few months. I look 
forward to seeing you. 



Anne L. Poulet 
Director 
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ON OUR cover: 

Francois Boucher (1703-1770), 
detail of The Four Seasons, Spring, 1755, 
oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 
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UPCOMING EXHIBITION 



The Unfinished Print 


June 2 through August 15, 2004 


W hen is a work of art complete? And 
when do further additions detract 
from the desired result? These questions lie 
at the heart of aesthetic theory and have 
preoccupied artists, critics, and collectors 
for centuries. The problem of “finish” is par¬ 
ticularly relevant in the graphic arts, in which 
images are developed in stages and often 
distributed at various points in their making. 
The Unfinished Print addresses this complex 
issue in a presentation of some sixty impres¬ 
sions in varying degrees of completion by 
European masters from the fifteenth to the 
early twentieth century, primarily from the 
National Gallery of Arts extraordinary col¬ 
lection of 58,000 prints. Landmarks in the 
history of printmaking by artists including 
Diirer, Rembrandt, Piranesi, Degas, and Villon 
provide illuminating examples of the fluc¬ 
tuating history of aesthetic resolution, inviting 
the viewer to look over the artist’s shoulder 
as he develops an image through a series 
of working proofs and states to a point he 
deems complete. 

In modern art, with its emphasis on 
process, fascination with technical experi¬ 
mentation, and openness to accidental effects, 
the notion of finish is supplanted by that of the 
non-finito (unfinished), in which continuous 
transformation and variation on a theme 
become the norm. Four variant impressions 
of Madonna by the Norwegian Symbolist 
Edvard Munch are a case in point. These 
large and powerful prints are among Munch’s 
most enigmatic interpretations of th e femme 
fatale , the ubiquitous fin-de-siecle figure that 
was so central to his art. 

Edvard Munch (1863-1944), Madonna, 1895, 
lithograph (state i/vi), Epstein Family Collection 


a kind of aura created by her long flowing 
hair and abstract wavy lines, and her closed 
eyes and parted lips suggest a state of sexual 
ecstasy. The figure is enclosed in a border 
of swimming sperm and a bizarre skeletal 


In a black and white lithograph of 1895 
(above) that closely follows a canvas in the 
National Gallery, Oslo, the voluptuous nude 
torso of a woman contrasts with her death¬ 
like head. She seems to be suspended in 
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fetus that shocked contemporary viewers. 
Interpreters have read allusions to conception, 
birth, and death into this spatially ambiguous, 
sacred/sexual figure that brings together two 
aspects of womanhood: seen upright, she is 
an icon of femininity; viewed from above, 
she is a woman perceived from her lover’s 
vantage point. 

Munch made subtle alterations to the 
drawing on Madonnas original stone (or 
keystone) on six different occasions between 
1895 and 1902, resulting in six different states. 
(The Frick exhibition includes one version 
of state i and three versions of state iii.) By 
1902 Munch was a master of the medium, 
experimenting freely with the printing 
process to achieve a wide range of visual and 
emotional effects. In a third state of Madonna 
(far right), he added color with supplemental 
stones and introduced texture to the blue 
“aura” surrounding the figure by pressing a 
piece of paper against a plank of wood and 
then transferring the resulting pattern to a 
lithographic stone. The expressive range 
Munch achieved in his variant versions may 



be seen by comparing this impression, with 
its warm tonalities, to another in the exhibi¬ 
tion (below), which is printed in cooler 
tones of blue, beige, black, and white. In yet 
another impression in black and white with 
only a touch of red (left), he masked out the 
border to focus more intensely on the fig¬ 
ure. Here, his fatal woman seems to rise like 
an apparition from a dark, fluid ground, 
invoking the printmaker’s discovery of his 
image as he pulls back the paper from the 
inked stone .—Susan Grace Galassi, Curator 


The Unfinished Print is organized by the 
National Lending Service of the National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., where a 
larger version of the exhibition was shown in 
the fall of 2001. Additional loans from The Frick 
Collection, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and the 
Epstein Family Collection are included in 

PHILIP CHARLES 


the New York presentation, which is guest- 
curated by Peter Par shall, curator of Old Master 
prints for the National Gallery of Art, and 
coordinated for the Frick by Curator Susan 
Grace Galassi. 

The exhibitions presentation at The 
Frick Collection is made possible, in part, by 
Angelo, Gordon & Co., L.P.; Teresa A. Carbone 
and Robert B. Goldsmith; and the Fellows of 
The Frick Collection. The Unfinished Print is 
accompanied by an illustrated catalogue, avail¬ 
able in the Museum Shop. 

CLOCKWISE FROM TOP! 

Munch, Madonna , 1895 (1902 printing), 
color lithograph (state iii/vi, with the border 
masked off), Epstein Family Collection 

Munch, Madonna , 1895 (1902 printing), 
color lithograph (state iii/vi), National Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D.C., The Sarah G. and 
Lionel C. Epstein Family Collection 

Munch, Madonna , 1895 (1902 printing), 
color lithograph (state iii/vi), Epstein 
Family Collection 
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Pastorals and Genre Paintings: 

Francois Boucher’s Four Seasons 


I n the vestibule of The Frick Collection, 
adjacent to the Fragonard Room, hang 
four of Francois Boucher’s most exquisite 
cabinet pictures, The Four Seasons. Painted 
in 1755 for Madame de Pompadour and 
acquired by Henry Clay Frick in October 
1916, they are executed in an opalescent, rain¬ 
bow palette that is as fresh today as it must 
have been two hundred and fifty years ago. 
The series repays careful examination, for 
despite the popularity of the four paintings 
and their widespread fame, there are many 
questions about them that remain unan¬ 
swered. Indeed, The Four Seasons are at once 
more sophisticated and more problematic 
than is generally thought. 

Spring (a detail of which appears on the 
cover) shows a red-cheeked, music-making 


swain who has cast his tambourine to one 
side so that he may attach flowers to the braids 
of a remarkably self-composed shepherdess. 
A beribboned basket overflowing with cut 
flowers sits on her lap, while a stem of roses 
(one open, one in bud) rests on the ground 
at the edge of her skirts. The shepherdess 
gently inclines her head; her right elbow 
rests on the boy’s thigh, her left hand com- 
panionably on his knee. At left in a verdant 
landscape—Diderot would later claim that 
Boucher’s trees always seemed to be covered 
in parsley—a pair of complacent goats com¬ 
pletes the bucolic setting. 

Summer (page 5) is set in the protective 
bower of a very similar landscape. Three 
voluptuous young women with ribbons in 
their hair bathe in a stream that is replenished 


by the dolphin fountain at center. The sea 
creature’s lascivious regard is perhaps a cipher 
for the unseen viewer, although the sculpted 
putti who ride him are oblivious to the 
women below. The naked and half-dressed 
bathers, caught in a moment of languid and 
relaxed intimacy, recline against luxurious 
drapery of no identifiable design. Voluminous 
yards of silk and satin appear at the water’s 
edge as if this were the most natural thing 
in the world. 

In Autumn (page 6), a tousled-haired 
young man throws himself at the knees of a 
seated shepherdess: the tails of his red waist¬ 
coat fly with his swift motion as he deposits 
a bunch of grapes on her lap. With her 
right forefinger, this self-possessed young 
woman indicates the more appropriate 
place for his gift. The leaves on the some¬ 
what barer trees have started to turn—with 
the exception of the shepherdess’s corsage, 
there are no flowers in sight—and in the 
center foreground we see a basket full of 
grapes, placed quite deliberately next to the 
shepherd’s hat and crook, which sugges¬ 
tively spears the basket’s handle. 

The last in the series, Winter (page 7), 
shows a pert young woman in a fur-trimmed 
satin robe, her hands buried in a muff, her 
neck adorned by a fur choker trimmed with 
ribbon. It is very cold: the stream in front of 
the mill has frozen over, there is ice on the 
twigs and branches in the foreground, and 
the woman’s hair ribbon is blowing in the 
wind. Yet, despite the freezing temperature, 
her dress is open to reveal more than a glimpse 
of decolletage. Seated on an elaborately up¬ 
holstered sled adorned with a gilded swan, 
she is accompanied by a more sensibly attired 
attendant on skates, whose head and hands 
are protected against the elements. 


REUNION DES MUSSES NATIONAUX/ART RESOURCE, NY 
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These relatively small works are painted 
with meticulous attention to detail, in which 
every fold, every flower, every inch of sky has 
been lovingly described. It comes as some¬ 
thing of a surprise, then, to note that the 
canvases were originally of a curvilinear, 
scalloped format (chantourne is the term in 
French), something that can easily be seen 
when the frames are removed. At some point 
after Boucher’s death the corners of all four 
canvases were extended by another hand to 
create rectangular compositions. 

The irregular shape of The Four Seasons 
suggests that they were originally intended 
as part of a room decoration in which they 


would have been inserted into carved and 
gilded wood paneling. Boucher and his fel¬ 
low Academicians certainly produced many 
pictures as overdoors (dessus de portes) and 
overmantels (dessus de cheminees) for their 
royal and aristocratic patrons, but The Four 
Seasons are rather small to have been placed 
high above doors or pier glasses. Perhaps 
they were set into the paneling of a small 
room at eye level or just above; at the very 
least, the care Boucher took in executing 
them would indicate that they were destined 
for an intimate chamber, a cabinet perhaps. 

And this brings us to one of the most 
vexing questions concerning the genesis 


of Boucher’s Four Seasons. Thanks to Jean 
Daulle’s engravings of the series, we know 
that the four pictures belonged to Boucher’s 
most discriminating and demanding patron, 
Jeanne-Antoinette Poisson, marquise de 
Pompadour (1721-1764), since 1745 Louis XV’s 
maitresse en titre (official mistress; Boucher’s 
portrait of her appears on page 7). Daulle’s 

above: 

Francois Boucher (1703-1770), The Four Seasons, 
Summer, 1755, oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 

opposite page: 

Jean Daulle (1703-1763), engraving after 
Francois Boucher’s Four Seasons, Spring, 1756, 

Musee du Louvre, Rothschild Collection 
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rectangular prints faithfully reproduce 
Boucher’s curvilinear compositions: as Cur¬ 
ator Emeritus Edgar Munhall has noted, the 
only liberty he took in extending the format 
was the addition of a sculpted lion’s head 
in the upper right-hand corner of Spring 
(page 4). Daulle’s prints appeared in 1756, 
the year after Boucher painted the series, and 
although they are not dated, each is dedicated 
to “Madame de Pompadour, Dame du Palais 
de la Reine” (Lady-in-Waiting to Queen Maria 
Leszczynska), a position Pompadour assumed 
in February 1756. 

In the mid-i750s, Pompadour was em¬ 
ploying Boucher to paint some of his finest 
mythologies and pastorals for her new res- 

above: 

Boucher, The Four Seasons, Autumn , 1755, 
oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 

OPPOSITE PAGE FROM TOP! 

Boucher, Madame de Pompadour, 1756, oil on canvas, 
Collection of the Bayerische Hypo und Vereinsbank 
AG, Pinakothek Munich 

Boucher, The Four Seasons, Winter, 1755, oil on canvas, 
The Frick Collection. The corners of the canvas were 
added by another hand after Boucher’s death. 


idence at Bellevue, a modestly scaled chateau 
southwest of Paris, with splendid views 
overlooking the Seine. We know that Boucher 
painted at least two pastorals as overdoor 
decorations for Bellevue— The Interrupted 
Sleep (The Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
and Two Confidantes (National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D.C.)—but we do not know 
for which rooms they were intended. By 
contrast, there is no record that The Four 
Seasons ever hung there, and the four paint¬ 
ings are not mentioned in the meticulous 
inventory of Pompadour’s belongings, drawn 
up over several months following her death 
on April 15,1764. Curiously, she did own four 
slightly larger copies of the series, which were 
among the paintings sold from her collection 
two years later in April 1766; these, perhaps, 
may have served as models for the engraver. 

We are on firmer ground in tracing the 
Frick pictures to their next owner. The Four 
Seasons were among the many paintings, 
sculptures, and decorative objects inherited 
from Pompadour’s estate—and therefore 
not included in the sale of April 1766—by 
her younger brother, Abel-Fran^ois Poisson 


(1727-1781), marquis de Marigny, Louis XV’s 
Minister of Fine Arts and a discriminating 
art lover. When the four works appeared in 
the auction of his collection in March-April 
1782, they were described as follows: 

The Four Seasons in four Pictures, 
comprising pendants. They are known 
from Daulle’s Engravings. Two of 
these Pictures are Pastorals. Summer is 
represented by Women Bathing, and 
Winter by a Woman in a fur-trimmed 
Dress seated in an Armchair that is 
being pushed by a Tartar. 

Lapidary though this is, the auctioneer’s 
listing offers certain insights into the way 
Boucher and his contemporaries may have 
understood these pictures. First, it makes clear 
that the four works were conceived as pairs 
of pendants, two sets of companion pictures. 
And, indeed, as they hang today at the Frick, 
the compositions of Spring and Summer — 
with their figural groups weighted to the 
left and right, respectively—maintain a pleas¬ 
ing equilibrium, with the sky and foliage 
common to both scenes. 

Also of interest is the auctioneer’s as¬ 
sumption that Spring and Autumn would 
have been accepted as “Pastorals,” whereas 
he chooses to describe the subjects of Summer 
and Winter in more detail. The painted 
pastoral, which appears in Boucher’s reper¬ 
tory for the first time in the late 1740s, was 
the artist’s single most influential contribution 
to eighteenth-century painting. As a genre, 
the pastoral was greatly influenced by devel¬ 
opments in the popular theater, in particular 
the immensely successful pantomimes and 
vaudevilles chronicling the sentimental love 
affairs of country folk created by Boucher’s 
good friend, the playwright Charles-Simon 
Favart (1710-1792). Favart and Boucher both 
broke with tradition in presenting their rustic 
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herdess does not falter: she is steadfast, and 
her straw bonnet remains on her head. 

As noted by the compiler of Marigny’s 
sale catalogue, with regard to subject matter 
(but not style), Summer and Winter belong 
to a slightly different category of genre paint¬ 
ing. While a gathering of nude bathers in a 
secluded grove might signal the appearance 
of Diana and her maidens (a subject that 
Boucher painted on more than one occa¬ 
sion), in Summer Boucher’s bathers are far 
removed from the sanctuary of Gargaphie, 
and there is no Actaeon in sight. Such a 
resolutely quotidian interpretation of the 
theme of women bathing had been intro¬ 
duced into eighthteenth-century French 
painting by Watteau’s followers, Nicolas 
Lancret and Jean-Baptiste Pater. The latter 
had made something of a specialty of the 
subject during his short but prolific career. 
The presence of the sculpted stone fountain 
in Boucher’s painting likewise evokes the 
aristocratic settings in which Lancret and 
Pater had placed their elegant bathers: unlike 
the dramatis personae of the other Seasons, 
the protagonists of Summer belong to more 
urbane company. 

Similarly “old-fashioned” in inspiration 
is the sledding couple in Winter, which derives 
from a motif in one of Watteau’s composi¬ 
tions (with which Boucher was certainly 
familiar), and was a fairly well-established 
emblem for the hibernal season. Boucher, 
however, is never content merely to appro¬ 
priate a conventional motif; by instinct, he is 
drawn to the modern. And so he dresses the 
attendant in furs from head to toe, thereby 
appealing to the mid-eighteenth-century taste 
for exotic manners and morals. By having the 
lady’s sled pushed by a hardy visitor from 
Central Asia—“a Tartar”—Boucher was well 
in advance of the vogue for Russian subjects 
(russeries) that would become popular in 
Parisian genre painting during the 1760s. 

—Colin B. Bailey, Chief Curator 


protagonists as sensitive and tender, rather 
than coarse and licentious. And although it 
may be hard for a twenty-first-century audi¬ 
ence to appreciate the degree of innovation 
here, Boucher also parted company with an 
earlier pictorial tradition in bringing greater 
naturalism (and less artificiality) to the depic¬ 
tion of his amorous shepherds and shep¬ 
herdesses—the latter no longer attired in 
hooped skirts as in the opera or with theatri¬ 
cal accouterments and impossible accessories. 

Of course, in Spring and Autumn there 
remains a powerful strain of unreality, as well 
as sexual innuendo, both essential compo¬ 
nents in genre painting of the middle decades 
of the eighteenth century. The relatively deco¬ 
rous protagonists of Spring are shown in 
mixed costume: the boy wears the cape and 
breeches of the theater, whereas the shep¬ 
herdess’s bodice and skirts would have been 
viewed by contemporary audiences as com¬ 
paratively rough-hewn and down-to-earth. 
Desire is present but controlled: the goats 
stay to one side and know their place. Only 


the roses, which the poet La Fontaine had 
considered as fragrant as kisses, pose the 
mildest of threats to this well-mannered scene. 
By contrast, the amorous couple in Autumn is 
more passionate, for grapes are Bacchus’ fruit 
and lead to inebriation. Carnality is held in 
check, however, despite the provocative place¬ 
ment of the bunch of grapes and the cheeky 
angle of the boy’s hat and staff. The shep¬ 
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Barna da Siena’s 

Christ Bearing the Cross, with a Dominican Friar 


For He went forth bearing His cross as a trophy 
in opposition to the tyranny of death, and, as 
is customary with conquerors, He also carried 
on His shoulders the symbol of his victory. 
—John Chrysostom, Commentary on Saint 
John (circa 400 c.e.) 

O n this gleaming, jewel-like panel, a 
simple but powerful scene of religious 
devotion is depicted. A humble, tonsured friar 
kneels in prayer, gazing up at Christ, whose 
solemn yet gentle expression communicates 
both the sorrow and the love required for 
his impending sacrifice. The austerity of the 
composition almost obscures an underlying 
theme of this story: victory, as articulated by 
Chrysostom, an early church father whose 
writings were well known in fourteenth- 
century Italy, where this panel was com¬ 
missioned. Christ's eventual triumph over 
death in his resurrection is subtly implied 
by the weightlessness of his body and his 
apparent lack of sweat or tears. Only the red 
hue of his robe hints of blood, although 
during the Renaissance red also symbolized 
charity, here indicating Christ’s service 
to mankind. 

Portraits of patrons were often included 
in Renaissance works of art, and the kneeling 
friar is very likely the man who commisioned, 
owned, and used this panel. Though his name 
is unknown, his white robe and black mantle 
identify him as a member of the Dominican 
order, one of the wealthiest and most power¬ 
ful religious groups of the time. Dominican 
friars lived together in communities, like 
monks, but unlike monks they traveled, doing 
charitable work and preaching against heresy. 

Barna da Siena, Christ Bearing the Cross, c. 1345, 
fresco in the Collegiata Church, San Gimignano, Italy 


Because their goal was both evangelization 
of the masses and personal edification, they 
employed the best artists to decorate their 
churches and monasteries. Our friar perhaps 
desired a portable painting like this one for 
private devotions in his cell as well as to take 
along with him on preaching missions. 

The friar’s portrait transforms the paint¬ 
ing from a simple narrative depiction into a 
more complex image. The artist carefully 
separates the friar and Christ, painting the 
cleric in small scale and rendering the sole 
contact between the two figures as a slight, 
perhaps even accidental, overlap of their 
robes. The friar, in his posture of prayer, is 
thus shown spiritually present at Christ’s 
Passion, his religious fervor having transport¬ 
ed him to witness this moment in his mind’s 
eye during his devotions. The minimal land¬ 
scape provides the friar (and any viewer of the 
painting) direct access to the holy figure of 
Christ, who emerges, dreamlike, from the 
shimmering gold-leaf background. 

During the fourteenth century, religious 
people, both lay and monastic, were encour¬ 
aged to contemplate the life of Christ in all 



its particulars. The Gospels alone, however, 
did not provide enough narrative detail; none 
of the Gospel writers offers more than a one- 
sentence description of the carrying of the 
cross, for example, and only the Book of John 
specifies that Christ carried it himself. Thus, 
apocryphal texts and specially written devo¬ 
tional guides emerged to satisfy the contem¬ 
plative needs of the devout. Many such texts 
became extremely popular, including perhaps 
the most famous one, the Meditations on the 
Life of Christ (circa 1346). In contemplation 
of Christ’s carrying of the cross, the Med¬ 
itations advise readers to “Look at Him well, 
then, as He goes along bowed down by the 
cross and gasping aloud. Feel as much com¬ 
passion for Him as you can ...” Such texts 
were read while looking at works of art, 
encouraging the faithful to stretch their devo¬ 
tional imaginations. A simple scene like the 
one depicted in the Frick panel thus could be 
used as a starting point toward empathetic 
contemplation of various moments in the 
Passion story. 

The Frick panel’s iconographic and sty¬ 
listic affinities with a contemporary fresco 
in the Collegiata Church in San Gimignano 
(left) traditionally said to be painted by Barna 
da Siena led to an attribution to that artist 
by Fairfax Murray in 1908. While most art 
historians remain convinced by the visual 
similarities between the Collegiata fresco and 
the Frick panel, there is far less agreement 
as to the name of the Collegiata artist. The 
frescoes were attributed by the Renaissance 
commentators Lorenzo Ghiberti (circa 1447) 
and Giorgio Vasari (1568) to an artist from 
Siena named Barna. However, because there 
are no signed works by Barna, and he is other¬ 
wise undocumented, modern scholars ques¬ 
tion the accuracy of the name, speculating 
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that it was incorrectly recorded well before 
Ghiberti and Vasari wrote about him. 

Whether or not an artist named Barna 
existed, a distinct artistic personality does, 
and we might best imagine Barna as the tal¬ 
ented leader of a large workshop responsible 
for both the Collegiata frescoes and the Frick 


panel, among other works. A hallmark of this 
workshop is its use of dramatic gestures and 
severe facial expressions. As Barna’s figural 
and compositional style seems to derive from 
Simone Martini, he may have come from 
Siena or, as some scholars have recently sug¬ 
gested, Pisa, where Simone had a number 


Barna da Siena, Christ Bearing the Cross, with a 
Dominican Friar, c. 1350-60, tempera on panel, 
The Frick Collection 


of followers. In the nineteenth century, Sir 
Frederick Leighton found the Frick panel 
near Pisa, a fact that, along with the attri¬ 
bution to Barna and the strong Dominican 
presence there when the picture was painted, 
may indicate Pisa as its place of origin. 

Christ Bearing the Cross, with a Dominican 
Friar became part of The Frick Collection in 
1927, when it was acquired by the Board of 
Trustees on the recommendation of Helen 
Clay Frick along with the Temptation panel 
by Duccio. Though Henry Clay Frick did not 
collect early Italian gold-ground panels, Miss 
Frick was deliberate in her quest for them, 
as they were highly esteemed by collectors 
of her generation. The happy result was that 
the Fricks holdings expanded to include a 
small but outstanding collection of early 
Renaissance painting, including this magnif¬ 
icent work .—Holly Flora, Andrew W. Mellon 
Curatorial Fellow 


Last fall Holly Flora joined The Frick Collection 
as its second Andrew W. Mellon Fellow. Flora 
is a doctoral candidate at the Institute of 
Fine Arts, New York University, where she is 
completing her dissertation on Renaissance 
devotional art and a mid-fourteenth-century 
illustrated manuscript of the Meditations on 
the Life of Christ. 

The Frick Collection is extremely grateful to 
The Andrew W. Mellon Foundation for funding 
this program, the goal of which is to contribute 
toward the development of the next generation of 
museum professionals. 
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COLLECTION NEWS 



Parmigianino’s Man with a Book 

on Extended Loan from the York Art Gallery 


M ore than a third of Parmigianino’s 
surviving pictures are portraits. The 
York Art Gallery’s Portrait of a Man with a 
Book , which will be on view in the Anteroom 
through early 2005, exemplifies the artist’s in¬ 
ventive approach to this genre through its 
sophisticated combination of naturalism, arti¬ 
fice, and meaning. The bearded young man, 
who casually rests an open book on the back 
of a chair, is depicted from an unusually low 
perspective, as if seated immediately before 
us. He is portrayed life-size and appears com¬ 
pressed within the frame’s confines, with 
his elegant hand, ruffled white cuff, and the 
sharp-edged bookmark seeming to project 
into our space. Parmigianino tempers such 
direct encounters between sitter and viewer 
by expressively manipulating light and mood. 
Enveloped by darkness, with his face and eyes 
veiled in shadow, the sitter looks out, lost in 
thought and unaware of our presence. 

Although the young man’s identity is un¬ 
known, the gold brocade wall hanging and 
sumptuous Oriental rug suggest a courtly set¬ 
ting, while his clothing and antique cameo 
rings indicate that he might be a poet or 
scholar. The inscription I/E ULTRA on the 
book’s gold-embossed decoration has been 
identified as the biblical phrase “In aeter- 
num et ultra” (Into eternity and beyond). In 
the context of the portrait, the phrase could 
refer to the power of both the written word 
and art to transcend time. 

While a modern audience might find 
the sitter’s mood enigmatic, his state of mind 
can be precisely defined in sixteenth-century 
terms. Contemporary viewers would have 
understood that the young man had paused 
from his reading “to imagine,” or, as a Ren¬ 
aissance dictionary defined it, “to fashion 
some concept in the mind, and let the spirit 


wander with it.” Perhaps this portrait, whose 
haunting intimacy has led scholars to sug¬ 
gest that the sitter was a close friend of Parmi¬ 
gianino’s, was meant to commemorate the 
brotherhood between literary men and 


painters as artificers of the imagination. 
—Denise Allen, Associate Curator 

Parmigianino (1503-1540), 

Portrait of a Man with a Book, c. 1524-26, 
oil on canvas, York Art Gallery, England 
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EDUCATION 


Burgeoning Poets 

Find Inspiration at The Frick Collection 


B audelaire found his in Delacroix, 
Mallarme in Manet, and W. H. Auden 
in Brueghel. This year, middle-school students 
from Manhattan, Brooklyn, and Queens 
found the inspiration for their poetry in 
the paintings and sculptures of The Frick 
Collection. Through a new partnership with 
the City College Poetry Outreach Center, 
under the direction of Barry Wallenstein, 
the Fricks Education Department encour¬ 
aged students not only to look carefully at 
the world around them, but to express their 
observations in verse. 

For more than thirty years, the Poetry 
Outreach Center has exposed a broad range 
of people to poetry through readings, work¬ 
shops, and an annual festival. The Centers 
mentor program sends creative-writing grad¬ 
uate students into New York City public 
schools to lead poetry tutorials, something 
recognized by the Frick’s Education Depart¬ 
ment as the perfect way to fuse creative writ¬ 
ing with the inspiration of a museum visit. 

Over the course of several months the 
mentors taught students the fundamentals 


An envelope of darkness 
and his beret fades into walls. 
There is a chill in the air 
that stiffly breathes around him— 
a coat, an apron, layering tops. 
Warmth of the light is gentle, 
quiet lingers about his face. 

The paintbrush he holds— 

his life, 

his freedom, 

his eyes. 

—Olivia Taibi 



of poetry, then had them practice writing 
in different genres. Exercises included using 
words to create “self-portraits” and writing 
“place poems,” wherein students described 
their surroundings after imagining them¬ 
selves in a landscape painting. Students also 
learned about the history of Henry Clay Frick 
and his collection during a visit to the class¬ 
room by the museum’s education liaison, 


RICHAR D DI LIBERTO 



in preparation for their trip to the Frick. At 
the Collection, students combined “active 
looking” with creative writing when they 
described with expressive words a painting 
they found particularly inspirational. Guided 
by the poetry mentor, they later crafted their 
ffee-writings into verse. 

Using the techniques created by the Poetry 
Outreach Center, the Education Department 
has adapted the program for use in both 
public and private schools, affording many 
students their first exposure to art and 
poetry. The success of this collaboration was 
evident in the resulting poems, which de¬ 
monstrate the students’ ability to describe 
what they both see and imagine in beauti¬ 
fully eloquent ways .—Meredith Watson , 
Education Liaison 

above: 

After a visit to The Frick Collection, students from 
St. Fidelis middle school in Queens wrote poems 
about their favorite paintings. 

left: 

Rembrandt’s self-portrait of 1658 (detail shown) 
inspired the poem at left, written by an eighth-grade 
student from MS 51 in Brooklyn. 
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LIBRARY 


Virtual Collections: 

Bringing European Libraries to New York 


T raditionally a research library has been 
judged by the quality and complete¬ 
ness of the collections held within its own 
walls. Today, as scholars become increasingly 
dependent on technological advances to make 
their research easier and more efficient, 
libraries are judged by how effectively they 
bring the great collections of other research 
centers to their users. Whether electronically, 
via the Internet, through online subscriptions, 
or by cd-roms and microfiche, the Frick Art 
Reference Library strives to make available to 
scholars significant collections of books and 
documents whose originals can be consulted 
only at repositories abroad. 

As recently as twenty years ago, a re¬ 
searcher engaged in iconographic studies 
of Renaissance paintings would have been 
obliged to travel to Italy to consult the rare 
emblem books found in the Cicognara 


Collection of the Vatican Library. This collec¬ 
tion, amassed during the mid-nineteenth 
century by Leopoldo Cicognara, was captured 
on microfiche during the 1990s, at which 
time it was acquired by the Frick, still the 
only repository of the microfiche set in the 
New York area. Library users now have page- 
by-page access to more than five thousand 
volumes from the Cicognara Collection, 
rendering research that previously could 
be conducted only at the Vatican less time- 
consuming and costly. 

Those whose mission is to document the 
most complete provenance for works of art 
will find invaluable the Frick’s Art Sales 
Catalogues, a collection of microfiche that 
replicates the full text records of some four¬ 
teen thousand auction catalogues held in 
various collections in The Netherlands. Like 
the original catalogues, the microfiche are 


RICHARD DI LIBERTO 



filled with unique annotations about prices 
and buyers’ names. In 2003, several supporters 
of Library acquisitions generously came for¬ 
ward to underwrite a substantial portion of 
the cost of the third and fourth installments of 
this set. By so doing, they ensured the Frick’s 
position as New York’s premier center for 
provenance research. The Library is currently 
seeking $20,000 for the final installment of 
this important set. 

Scholars focused on patterns of collect¬ 
ing in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
Holland are likely to rely heavily on the 
Montias Database, an electronic resource 
uniquely available at the Frick, which contains 
transcriptions of more than twelve hundred 
primary documents and inventories from 


Yale professor John Michael Montias, author of the 
books illustrated above, transcribed and annotated 
important documents and inventories in the Gemeente 
Archiv of Amsterdam. The resulting Montias Database 
provides Library users access to information about more 
than forty thousand works of art noted in primary doc¬ 
uments from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The Library is the only repository in the New York 
area that offers researchers the Cicognara microfiche 
set, which documents, page by page, more than five 
thousand volumes from the Vatican Library’s collec¬ 
tion. The microfiche at left shows pages from a 1541 
book featuring emblematic representations of each 
of the seven liberal arts. 
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LIBRARY 



the Gemeente Archiv of Amsterdam. Each was 
transcribed and annotated by John Michael 
Montias, a renowned professor of economics 
at Yale, whose avocation as an art historian 
has produced important contributions to the 
field. The transcription of the estate inven¬ 
tory of the widow of Nicholas Ruts, for exam¬ 
ple, reveals that the portrait now hanging in 
the Fricks West Gallery once hung in a vesti¬ 
bule of her house at Doornick. An agreement 
between the Library, Professor Montias, and 
the Dutch Art History Institute designates the 
Frick as the principal guardian of this resource 
and assures its continued growth. 

When Helen Clay Frick set out to estab¬ 
lish her photoarchive, she explained to Sir 
Robert Witt that she wished to “copy-cat” 
his library of photographs, which, over the 
years, evolved into the Witt Library of the 
Courtauld Institute. It seems fitting, then, that 
the first significant collection of microforms 
the Library acquired was the 1985 purchase, 
through the generosity of an anonymous 
donor, of the complete holdings of the Witt 
Library. With this resource, a visual record 
of well over 1.3 million works of art, the Frick 
doubled its Photoarchive and rendered re¬ 
search travel to London unnecessary (dubious 
advantage though that might be). Similarly, 
the Library has brought German image col¬ 
lections to New York, most significantly with 
the purchase of microfiche of more than 
500,000 photographs from the Bild Archiv 
Foto Marburg. 

As research centers today are more chal¬ 
lenged than ever to house their own, ever¬ 
growing collections, a pressing need has 
developed to work with colleagues in deciding 
where best to locate surrogates of unique 
foreign research materials. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art’s Watson Library, for instance, 


owns the online database for Florence’s Medici 
Archive, but avoids duplication with the Frick 
in cases such as the Art Sales Catalogues, the 
Cicognara Collection, and the Witt Library 
microfiche sets. By staying in steady contact 
with its counterparts, the Frick becomes an 
important participant in safeguarding and 
enhancing the intellectual content of New 
York’s combined collections while minimiz¬ 


ing the impact such large-scale acquisitions 
would make on the limited available space 
in our Library .—Inge Reist, Chief, Collection 
Development and Research 

The Library owns the complete contents of the Courtauld 
Institute’s Witt Library (above). This resource provides 
researchers in New York access to more than 1.3 million 
images that previously could be consulted only in London. 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 


Young Fellows Men’s Club 

Benefits Education Program 


ALL PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHRISTINE A. BUTLER 



T he Frick Collection’s beaux-arts-style 
architecture provided the perfect back¬ 
drop for the Young Fellows fifth annual Winter 
Gala, Mens Club. On February 12, some eight 
hundred guests clad in Le Smoking -inspired 
fashions enjoyed the recreated atmosphere of 
a private gentlemen’s club of a bygone era. 

Young Fellows and their friends arriving 
at the much-anticipated, sold-out event were 
greeted by “cigarette girls,” who handed out 


violet nosegays to the ladies and bouton¬ 
nieres to the men. Partygoers mingled in the 
Garden Court and gathered in the Fifth Ave¬ 
nue Garden for cigars. Many guests, including 
the benefit’s four chairmen—Marina Rust 
Connor, Lauren du Pont, Nathalie Gerschel 
Kaplan, and Catherine Sitrick Shepard—wore 
dresses designed by the evening’s principal 
sponsor, Carolina Herrera, who attended with 
her husband and daughter. 


The black-tie event raised nearly $250,000 
for the Frick’s education program, which 
introduces middle- and high-school students 
to the pleasures of looking at art. 

Since 1990, Young Fellows events have 
offered social and educational opportunities 
to New York’s next generation of art patrons. 
For further information about the Young 
Fellows program, please call Mary Emerson 
at (212) 547-6870. 
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1. Christine Scornavacca 

2. Minturn V. Chace, Helen Clay Chace, 
Anne L. Poulet, Francois Poulet 

3. Catherine Sitrick Shepard, Nathalie 
Gerschel Kaplan, Marina Rust Connor, 
Carolina Herrera, Jennifer Nilles, 
Lauren du Pont, and Martha Loring 

4. Marina Rust Connor 
and Kristina Stewart 

5. John and Suzzara Durocher 

6. Jennifer Creel 

7. Bettina and Edward Mirsepahi 

8. Carolina Herrera 
and Carolina Herrera, Jr. 

9. Sean Driscoll and Nan Kempner 

10. Euan Rellie, Patrick Robinson, 

Plum Sykes, and Lola Ogunnaike 

11. Nathan Washburn 
and Elizabeth Simon 

12. Nathalie Gerschel Kaplan 
and Martha Loring 

13. Phoebe and Anthony James 

14. “Cigarette Girl,” Colin B. Bailey, 
and Tom Gold 

15. Marianna and Juan Sabater 

16. Robert Rufino, Jamie Gershenbaum, 
Ron Wendt, and Suzanne Ircha 

17. Virginia Burden and Mark Fisher 

18. Susan Fales-Hill, Helen Lee Schifter, 
and Anne Grauso 
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spring/summer calendar 


May 


July 


Museum Shop 


Monday, May 10, at 8:30 Fellows Event 

Spring Party 

Wednesday, May 19, at 6:00 Lecture 
Anne L. Poulet, The Frick Collection 

Houdon and Freemasonry 

In 1778 the French sculptor Jean-Antoine 
Houdon was invited to join a prestigious 
Masonic lodge in Paris, the Loge des Neuf 
Soeurs. Founded by Helvetius, the lodge 
sought to bring together outstanding writers, 
artists, philosophers, and historians of the 
period. Through Houdon s Masonic ties he 
came into contact with a number of great fig¬ 
ures of his day, many of whom he portrayed, 
either at their request or through his own ini¬ 
tiative. His Masonic sitters included Voltaire, 
Benjamin Franklin, John Paul Jones, Lafayette, 
and others. This talk will explore the signifi¬ 
cance of Freemasonry in Houdon’s career and 
in the world of pre-Revolutionary France. 

June 

Wednesday, June 9, at 6:00 Lecture 
Peter Parshall, National Gallery of Art 

Revisions and Resolutions 
in the History of Printmaking 

Although the interpretive problem posed by 
the incomplete work of art is familiar to art 
historians, it is a topic that has been very lit¬ 
tle treated in the history of prints. Yet, for 
reasons inherent in their making, prints 
have a particular and revealing place in this 
history. The curator of this summers special 
exhibition will examine the evolving phe¬ 
nomenon of the unfinished print and its 
general significance for the aesthetics of 
the medium. 

Lectures are open to the public without charge 
one half-hour before the event. 


Tuesday, July 20, at 5:45 Concert 
Vlach Quartet Prague, Czech quartet in 
New York debut: Suk; Schulhoff; Janacek; 
Dvorak Quartet in G Major, Opus 106 

August 


The Museum Shop offers a wide selection 
of scholarly and popular titles, stationery, 
prints, and special gift items related to the 
Fricks exhibitions and collections. You can 
visit our Shop during regular Collection hours 
or purchase items online at www.frick.org. 


Wednesday, August 11, at 3:43 Concert 
Dejan Lazic, piano, in New York recital debut: 
Mozart; Chopin; Liszt; Brahms, Opus 118 

Concert tickets, limited to two per applicant, are 
issued in response to written requests received 
on the third Monday before the concert. Please 
direct requests to the Concert Department and 
enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. Each 
request should be for only one concert. No hand- 
delivered or telephone applications will be 
accepted. Children under ten are not admitted. 

Ticket-holders must be seated at least five 
minutes before the concert, at which time 
unoccupied chairs are made available to per¬ 
sons on the waiting line. The program also 
will be transmitted in the Garden Court, 
where no tickets are required. 

Fellows of The Frick Collection may request 
concert tickets by telephone. To become a Fellow, 
please contact Mary Emerson at (212) 347-6870. 


Concerts, lectures, and special exhibitions 
are made possible through the generosity 
of the Fellows of The Frick Collection and 
other donors. 


Members receive a 10% discount on all 
Shop purchases. 

Giorgione or Titian? 

The History of a 
Controversy 

50 pages; 
paper $12.95 


Handbook of Paintings 

168 pages; 
paper $9.95 





The Unfinished Print 

100 pages; 
cloth $ 65 , 
paper $35 


Planned Giving: The Founders Society 

The Founders Society recognizes and honors individuals who provide critical sup¬ 
port to The Frick Collection through bequests, charitable remainder trusts, lead trusts, 
or other planned-giving arrangements. 

For further information about The Founder’s Society or Planned Giving, please 
contact Martin Duus, Vice Director for External Affairs, at (212) 547-6869. 
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Friends 

Individual $60 fully tax deductible 

Non-Resident Friend $40 fully tax deductible 
(beyond 100 miles from New York City) 

Student $25 fully tax deductible 
(must include copy of valid full-time ID) 

• Unlimited free admission for one 

• 10% discount on purchases at the Museum Shop 

• Subscription to the Frick Members’ Magazine 

• New members reception 

Dual $90 fully tax deductible 

(any two persons at the same address) 

All the above plus 

• Unlimited free admission for two 

Contributing Friend $200 all but $60 tax deductible 

All the above plus 

• Unlimited free admission for four 

• Invitation to Holiday Shopping Evening 

Supporting Friend $400 all but $90 tax deductible 
All the above plus 

• Reciprocal benefits at selected museums 

• Special tour of The Frick Collection and 
Frick Art Reference Library 

• Specially selected Frick exhibition catalogue 

• Acknowledgment in the Annual Report 

Sustaining Friend $600 all but $130 tax deductible 
All the above plus 

• Invitations to selected exhibition receptions 

Fellows 

Fellow $1,000 all but $340 tax deductible 

Non-Resident Fellow $800 all but $300 tax 
deductible (beyond 100 miles from New York City) 

Young Fellow $500 all but $340 tax deductible 
(under age 39) 

All the benefits of a Sustaining Friend plus 

• Invitations to the Spring Party and all 
exhibition openings 

• Special Fellows events and openings 

• Advance reservation of concert tickets 

If you would like information about the 
benefits of higher levels of membership, please 
contact Mary Emerson at (212) 547-6870. 


The Members’ Magazine is published three 
times a year by The Frick Collection as a 
benefit for its members. 

Volume 4, Number 2 
ISSN: 1534-6412 
Editor: Rebecca Brooke 

Johannes Vermeer (1632-1675), detail of Girl Interrupted 
at Her Music , c. 1660, oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 


The Frick Collection 
Membership Application 

EH Please renew my membership at the following level: 
EH I wish to join at the following level: 

EH Individual $60 
EH Non-Resident Friend $40 
EH Student $25 
EH Dual $90 

□ Contributing Friend $200 

Mr./Ms./Mrs./Miss/Mr. and Mrs./Name 

Mr./Ms./Mrs./Miss/Mr. and Mrs./Second Name 

Address 

j City State zip 

Daytime Phone Evening Phone 

□ I am particularly interested in the 
Library’s programs. 

□ This is a gift membership from: 

Mr./Ms./Mrs./Miss/Mr. and Mrs./Name 

Address 

City State zip 

Daytime Phone Evening Phone 

Enclosed is my payment of $_ 

i 

1 

Please make your check payable to 
J The Frick Collection. 

p 

j □ Charge my 

EH VISA EH MasterCard EH American Express 

j . _ 

Account number 

i 

I 

Expiration date 

For additional membership information, please call 
the Membership Department at (212) 547-0707. 

Please detach and return with your payment to 

The Frick Collection 
Membership Department 
1 East 70th Street 
New York, NY 10021 


EH Supporting Friend $400 
EH Sustaining Friend $600 
EH Fellow $1,000 
EH Non-Resident Fellow $800 

EH Young Fellow $500 
(under age 39) 


/ 

















The Frick Collection 

1 East 70th Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-0700 

Collection Hours 

10:00 to 6:00 Tuesday through Thursday; 
10:00 to 9:00 Fridays through June; 10:00 
to 6:00 Saturdays; 1:00 to 6:00 Sundays; 
closed Mondays and holidays. 

Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 

Adults, $12.00; $8.00 for seniors; 

$5.00 for students. Children under ten 
are not admitted, and those under 
sixteen must be accompanied by an adult. 

Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-8700 

Library Hours 

10:00 to 5:00 Monday through 
Friday; 9:30 to 1:00 Saturdays; closed 
Sundays, holiday weekends, Saturdays 
in June and July, and during the month 
of August. 

The Library is open to all researchers 
free of charge. 

Membership 

For information regarding your mem¬ 
bership or to give a membership as a gift, 
please call the Membership Department 
at (212) 547-0707. 

The Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular Collection hours. For your con¬ 
venience, you may also purchase books, 
prints, and special gift items online at 
www.frick.org or by telephone, at 
(212) 547-6848. Members always receive 
a 10% discount on all Shop purchases. 
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Visit our website at www.frick.org 















